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The Harvard Institute for Classical Studies 
By Vireinia Woops CALLAHAN 
The University of Chicago 


In times like these the responsibilities of America 
are many, not the least of which is the preservation 
of the intellectual and cultural ideas of the past. One 
definite example of how American resources and scholar- 
ship have risen to the occasion is the work being done 
by the members of the Harvard Institute for Classical 
Studies, founded by Professor Werner Jaeger in the 
autumn of 1939. Since its inception the chief project 
in the research program of the Institute has been 
the editing of the writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
When completed, the ten-volume edition as planned 
by the Institute will be in effect the editio princeps, 
since no complete critical edition of the author has 
ever been made. At present the only version available 
is the one in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, published in 
1858, based on the edition of Fronton du Duc, which 
appeared in Paris in 1615 and was in no sense a 
critical text. 

The cdiling of St. Gregory of Nyssa is closely con- 
nected with Professor Jaeger’s scholarly career. Yet the 
story is told that when he received his first honorary 
degree in England in 1927, he was asked by an English 
classical scholar who ‘the other Jaeger’ was who was 
doing the work on St. Gregory. In 1911-12 he was sent 
to Italy for two years by Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff to collate the Italian manuscripts of St. 
Gregory’s most comprehensive dogmatic treatise, Contra 
Eunomium. During those years much time was spent 
at the Ambrosian Library in Milan and the Vatican 
Library, where Monsignor Achille Ratti, later to be Pope 
Pius XI, came to know the young scholar and ex- 
pressed much interest in his work. By 1922 the other 
manuscripts had been collated, the editorial work com- 
pleted, and the first two volumes of St. Gregory were 
ready for publication. Wilamowitz had given the whole 
amount collected by scholars of the entire world in 
honor of his sixtieth birthday in 1908, for the catalogue 
of the manuscripts of St. Gregory, for the trips made 
to Italy and other countries in order to collate the 
manuscripts in loco, for photographs, and for two ex- 
peditions to monasteries in Athos, Patmos, and Lesbos 
in order to photograph a number of manuscripts there. 
The entire sum of twenty thousand marks had been 
spent on the preparations for the first two volumes, 
and there was no money left for the printing. Volume I 
was published by Professor Jaeger in 1922, nevertheless, 
and in the following year the companion volume ap- 
peared. Since the financial problems of publishing more 
volumes were doubtful of solution, Wilamowitz ex- 
pressed his pessimism in his introduction to Volume I, 
whereas on the same occasion Professor Jaeger in his 


preface expressed his firm belief that the edition would 
some day be finished and his own resolve to see that 
it was, if he found the assistance of some like-minded 
scholars. In 1925 an Italian scholar, Professor Giorgio 
Pasquali of the University of Florence, who had worked 
in close cooperation with Professor Jaeger, edited the 
letters of St. Gregory. They were published as the 
second fascicle of what will be Volume VIII of the 
complete edition; thus the beginning and the end of 
the edition proper were completed. In 1932, Professor 
Jaeger had an audience with Pius XI, who inquired 
earnestly into the progress of the edition and expressed 
the hope that the other treatises would soon be under- 
taken. No further editing was done as long as Professor 
Jaeger taught at the University of Berlin, although 
he worked steadily in that direction and had already 
collected almost the entire material for Volumes III. 1 
and III. 2, which he put at the disposal of his pupil, 
Dr. Friedrich Mueller of Marburg. This complete 
volume together with Volume IV, which is being edited 
by Professor Karl Gronau of Braunschweig, will con- 
tain the remaining dogmatic treatises. 

It was only when Professor Jaeger went to Harvard 
that the general plan took its present definite shape 
and the means were made available for carrying it 
out and developing the necessary organization for this 
purpose. When the Harvard Institute came into being, 
Professor Jaeger began systematically to plan how the 
other volumes could be prepared in this country. A hand- 
written catalogue of all the known manuscripts of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa in the great libraries of the world, 
mostly in Europe and the Near East, makes it possible 
to order photostatic copies of all the important manu- 
scripts needed. When the photostats arrive, they are 
catalogued, filed in the Institute, and given to the 
collators and editors as they are needed. In filling orders 
for the photographing of some manuscripts, problems 
often arise which depend for their solution upon the 
ingenuity and cooperation of the scholars and personnel 
in distant libraries. The last semi-annual report of 
the Institute cites two examples of this world-wide co- 
operation. A Vatican manuscript (Vaticanus Graecus 
1907), because of its particular state of preservation 
was not formerly thought capable of being reproduced 
photographically. Through the kindness and attention 
of Cardinal Angelo Mercati and the Prefect of the 
Vatican Library photographs were made which are 
said to be as legible as the original. At the beginning 
of the war another manuscript in the British Museum 
(Old Royal 16. D.1) was reported as unavailable be- 
cause it had been stored away; but recently it was 
microfilmed and sent to the Institute in the Harvard 
Library, where a photostatic enlargement was made. 
This very manuscript may be decisive for the publica- 
tion of the first volume in preparation. 
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At present? three volumes are in progress and have 
been assigned to American editors. Dr. John F. Callahan 
of Loyola University, Chicago, is to edit two exegetic 
treatises: In Psalmos and In Ecclesiasten. Dr. Milton 
Anastos of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 
Washington, D.C., will be the editor of St. Gregory’s 
treatise In Cantica Canticorum. A third volume con- 
taining the Saint’s explanations of two parts of the 
New Testament, De Beatitudinibus and De Oratione 
Dominica, will be edited by Dr. Virginia Woods Callahan 
in collaboration with Professor Jaeger. Each of the 
editors has spent one year or more in the Institute at 
Harvard as an assistant becoming familiar with the 
general manuscript tradition of the patristic writings 
and the more specific phases of editorial method. Al- 
though each editor is responsible for his volume, he is 
given some assistance by other collators working for 
the Institute. These collaborators have spread over the 
country and are at present in Cambridge, Chicago, 
Washington, and New York. Thus the Institute works 
as a sort of seminarium for young scholars interested 
in this type of work. The first two volumes mentioned 
still require much collating, but the collations needed 
in connection with De Beatitudinibus and De Oratione 
Dominica should be completed by the end of this 
scholastic year, after which the actual editing of the 
text can begin, the testimonia be collected, and the 
critical apparatus formed. 


Despite the difficulties of communicating with the 
libraries of Europe during the war, work on these 
volumes can be continued for some time, since nearly 
all the necessary material is in the Institute. Professor 
Jaeger has also secured copies of most of the manu- 
scripts needed for a volume which will include the 
ascetical works of St. Gregory: De Professione Chris- 
tiana, De Perfecta Christiani Forma, De Instituto Chris- 
tiano, De Virginitate, Adversus Eos Qui Baptismum 
Differunt, and De Vita Sanctae Macrinae, an account 
of the life of his sister, St. Macrina. The Homilies or 
Sermons of the Saint will make up still another 
volume, the material for which is arriving even now 
from the Vatican and the English libraries. The final 
step in this project of the Institute will be the making 
of two volumes of indices. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa is not so well known as some 
of the other Fathers of the Church. He may be identi- 
fied as one of the Cappadocian Fathers, who together 
with his brother St. Basil the Great, and Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen, exercised so powerful and successful an 
opposition to the chief heresy of their time, Arianism 
or Subordinationism. Like St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa relinquished a brilliant career as professor 
of rhetoric in order to devote his life to the service 
of God. In 371 he was consecrated Bishop of Nyssa 
by St. Basil, who was then Archbishop of Caesarea. 
Four years later he was deposed by the Arians under 
the Emporer Valens, and it was not until 378 when 
Theodosius became emperor that he was re-established 
in his bishopric. He took part in the Council of 
Antioch the following year and played an active role 
in the second general council at Constantinople in 381. 


Although St. Gregory had neither the administrative 
ability of his brother, St. Basil, nor the clear-cut 
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eloquence of St. Gregory Nazianzen, he possessed superior 
ability as a scholar and philosopher and can be named 
with St. Augustine as one of the great Christian Platon- 
ists. The influence of his teacher Origen upon his 
thought is very marked, and it is impossible to read 
even brief sections of his treatises without becoming 
aware of his Platonic and Aristotelian terminology. He 
is especially fond of adapting Platonic concepts and 
giving them a new significance in a Christian context. 
His position as one of the outstanding figures in the 
great common tradition of Platonic and Christian 
thought will become more and more clear as the edition 
of his works progresses. 


1 [This was written almost a year ago. Since then the edition 
of St. Gregory’s Opera Omnia has, we learn, continued and 
made appreciable progress. Ed. Note] 


Sermo De Sermone Caesaris 


By Norman J. DeWitt 
Washington University 

Every teacher is aware that the study of an ancient 
author should be accompanied by supplementary mate- 
rial or ‘background.’ In the case of Caesar, presentation 
of this material is difficult because few courses based 
on his works are offered in the usual range of college 
study. Young teachers who have majored in Latin may 
approach Gallia est omnis divisa with little more knowl- 
edge of Caesar than when they left high school. Interest 
in Caesar on the part of American scholars has never 
been very active, and trans-Atlantic publications have 
not been widely diffused through text-books, articles, 
and undergraduate or graduate school courses. Perhaps, 
therefore, it will not be out of order to discuss Caesar’s 
style in a few notes based on various standard authori- 
ties and personal - observation. 

Most students seem to be puzzled by the concise style 
of Caesar, and in particular by the use of the third 
person singular when one would expect the author, in 
speaking of himself, to use the first person. One reason 
for this readily comes to mind: the repeated use of ‘I’ 
is hardly modest, whereas the author who takes refuge 
in the third person can reasonably exercise less restraint 
in talking about himself. But a student who has had 
some experience in literary criticism may suggest that 
the use of the third person is a literary device or con- 
vention. We all know that literary forms were prescribed 
by conventions to a much greater degree in ancient times 
than today. It would therefore be reasonable to look 
for an explanation of Caesar’s style in the conventions 
of the literary form or genre in which he had under- 
taken to write. Most of us would say at once, if we 
were asked, that Caesar wrote a history. This is more 
than Caesar himself would have claimed. Commentarii 
such as Caesar was writing were not supposed to be 
history; they were the material on which history might 
be based, half-way between the raw material (notes, 
reports, first-hand accounts, and other disorganized 
sources) and the elaborated, artistic, finished product. 
This helps to explain the use of the third person singular 
in Caesar’s work: the writer who was to put the final 
version into shape would find the material ready for him 
to adapt, even including the verb in the third person 
singular which he would use in his narrative. 
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Here is another point: history is supposed to evaluate 
events and characters; it may involve moral reflections 
and lessons based on the great drama in which nations 
and statesmen are actors; it may contain rhetorical 
elements designed to please and persuade. But there is 
little of this in Caesar; there are few appeals to the 
emotions, few moral reflections, few judgments, few 
attempts either to please or persuade by rhetorical 
artifices. In other words, according to ancient standards, 
Caesar was not writing a history at all. This involves 
a paradox, of course, and as ancient a critic as Cicero 
was aware of it (cf. Brutus 262). Although Caesar was 
supposedly writing a series of organized notes or memo- 
randa in narrative form for the benefit of some his- 
torian in the future, the actual consequence was that 
no historian who had any sense would venture to use 
them. For Caesar was a writer of such surpassing gifts 
that he not only deterred the future historian from 
imitation or adaptation, but also established the genre 
of the commentarii in its final and perfected form. As 
in the case of Horace’s lyrics and Vergil’s epic, other 
writers in the same genre could succeed only in demon- 
strating their own inferiority. 


Another point: finished history was supposed to con- 
tain a good deal of dramatic material in the way of 
exciting climaxes, great speeches and occasions set forth 
in what Marlowe called ‘high astounding terms.’ But 
Caesar’s terms are neither high nor astounding. He 
carefully avoids dramatization by the use of the third 
person (‘I’ in a narrative is much more personal and 
real than ‘he’) and by the elimination of direct quota- 
tion except in a few instances (hence the accusative 
and infinitive). There is drama in Caesar, of course, 
but it is incidental, and when the action does grip the 
reader, it is usually because the events themselves make 
this inevitable. 


What I have set forth thus far is expressed in terms 
of the genre or literary tradition that Caesar was follow- 
ing. But it is a sound principle that complete apprecia- 
tion requires more than one point of view. Here then 
is another: the style of Caesar’s writings is a reflec- 
tion of Caesar’s mentality, clear, dignified, restrained, 
orderly—the typical or ideal Roman mind, we might 
say. In other words, Caesar wrote that way because 
that is the way he naturally wrote. This is meaningless 
from the standpoint of the literary critic who thinks 
only in terms of forms and not of persons. Yet it is 
important, because writing is a revelation of mental 
processes, and as a man thinks, so he writes. When we 
read Caesar, we should be aware that one of the best 
minds produced by Rome (or by classical antiquity, 
for that matter) is speaking directly to us. If we work 
in our English translations toward clarity and precision 
comparable to that of Caesar’s Latin, we are practising 
a method that will help us to order our thoughts and 
to think more clearly. 


A question that teachers hear expressed in plaintive 
tones is, “Did the Romans really talk like that?” This 
usually comes after the student has struggled through 
one of the more complex sentences in which it is un- 
certain whether Caesar’s enemies were the Gauls or his 
prospective readers. The answer is, of course, “Certain- 
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ly not; Caesar was writing formal prose; every-day 
speech is another matter.” Students are often not suffi- 
ciently aware of the differences between formal prose 
and colloquial speech even in English. Long sentences 
are seldom found in conversation; no one talks in periods. 
Colloquial speech implies dialogue and rapid pace with 
brief remarks instantly conceived and understood. But 
formal prose is a monologue; the writer assumes that 
he has the reader’s undivided attention; instant com- 
position and comprehension are not required; the writer 
can shape his sentences at his leisure. Under such con- 
ditions the writing of prose tends to become an art 
governed by elaborate formal prescriptions. But of 
course formal prose necessarily reflects the syntax of 
ordinary conversation even when it elaborates and ex- 
tends the patterns commonly used. 


How did the gap between formal prose and every- 
day speech develop in Latin? It would be correct to 
say that there was little formal prose a century before 
Caesar’s time. The orators of the early republic simply 
spoke, with more or less skill, the language of every- 
day life. There was no theory or art of public speaking. 
The speeches of Cato the Elder were blunt, full of homely 
expressions, and not without native genius. But in Cato’s 
time the Romans were making the humiliating discovery 
that even though they were masters of the world, they 
had no art of speaking and writing, and in other respects 
were culturally inferior to the Greeks. This was a sharp 
challenge to national pride, and the challenge was ac- 
cepted. In a little over a century a group of brilliant 
men by unremitting conscious effort created the formal 
language known to Cicero and Caesar. The creators of 
this prose were members of a ruling class, and when 
one of them rose to speak, he was facing a body that 
approximated the legal learning of the U. S. Supreme 
Court and the British Privy Council, the responsibility 
and dignity of the U. S. Senate and the British Parlia- 
ment, the aristocracy of the House of Lords, and the 
jealousy for pure speech of the French Academy. The 
result was a formal prose that was artistic without being 
artificial; it was understood and appreciated by the 
ordinary Roman who could never imitate it. 


Although Caesar inherited the traditions of formal 
prose, his use of the language was shaped by theories 
of style which reflected his individual tastes. Caesar 
believed that prose (or oratory) should reflect the norm 
of good conversational Latin, that all unusual expres- 
sions, all deviations from normal usage, should be care- 
fully avoided. Caesar wrote what we might call ‘basic’ 
Latin on the analogy of ‘basic’ English which depends 
upon a vocabulary of 800 words, and that is why his 
works have been used for so many years as a beginners’ 
text. There are no irregularities; the vocabulary is 
simple and concrete. Caesar’s Commentarii are a lit- 
erary exercise composed by a thoughtful student of 
grammar. 


I should like to add that Caesar’s motive in writing 
was the desire to preserve the authentic record of his 
accomplishment for posterity; that is, his gloria. A 
much less likely motive, in my opinion, was the desire 
to influence contemporary public opinion, i.e. propaganda. 
But that is another paper. 
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Editorial 


It is a pleasure to see how optimistic some modern 
educators are in estimating young people’s capacity 
for understanding and enjoying literary masterpieces in 
the original or in translation. 

There is much in the Sixth Aeneid, for example, which 
calls for no little power of literary appreciation. It 
links “the primitive mythology of Homer with the 
Christian imaginations of Dante”; in it “the philosophy 
and pathos and patriotism and humanity of Virgil find 
their noblest expression.” And yet, in editing this ‘high- 
water-mark of the Aeneid, Sir Frank Fletcher! has 
kept in mind “readers and students who, whatever their 
age and attainments, have enough knowledge of Latin 
to approach Virgil and wish to be enabled to study, 
understand, and enjoy his greatest work.” The author’s 
expectations may not seem extravagant to American 
high-school teachers, but the phrase ‘whatever their 
age’ gives one a gentle start. 

It is even more refreshing to find Lane Cooper com- 
plain that Plato is withheld from boys and girls in 
their teens. Plato’s ‘perennial youth as a writer’ “should 
commend him to our day. He is, in fact, far better 
suited to the ends of juvenile education than most of 
the authors we use as instruments for our courses in 
what is called ‘English.’ The Apology is a better instru- 
ment of culture than the bloody play Macbeth with its 
deliberate wrongdoing instead of a tragic error.” Plato’s 
dialogues “were meant for the school” and “are more 
intelligible to boys and girls in their teens than is the 
drama in its Jacobean language, a medium meant for 
a bygone theatre and stage.” 

At the age of seventeen Aristotle was reading the works of 
Plato. Similarly Wordsworth, a very normal boy, however 
gifted, could, even earlier than that, write with enthusiasm 
of ‘Academus’ Grove.’ Nor does one need all the wit of the 
boy from Stagira, or the starry imagination of a Joseph, 
also seventeen, in order to understand the Phaedrus. I have 
seen a girl of that age from Kentucky enraged when she 
became a Sophomore at college, because her teachers at school 


had not given her Phaedrus and Ion to read two years before 
that; just a bright American girl of the sort that ought to go 
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to college, who felt that she had been defrauded of her rights 
at school. At seventeen, Lord Globule, the Duke Incorporated 
of Sir John Squire, could barely write his name, and could 
not do much with the problem of Hamlet, either, as indeed 
few can; his Nurse could do more with Plato. But Willie 
Baxter, hero of Seventeen by Mr. Tarkington, ittle, start on 
the dialogues either now or when he gets a little closer to 
the age of Chaucer’s Squire or Plato’s Phaedrus.” 

“Any normal boy or girl about to enter college, or in college, 
can read Plato to advantage. Alas that that they are not prepared, 
as the academic boys of my day were, to read him in Greek.”2 


Another competent witness to Plato’s popularity 
among the young is John Paul Pritchard, of Washington 
and Jefferson College, who says: 

One who has watched the reaction of several classes to Plato 
is almost prepared to accept Emerson’s extravagant statement: 
“Out of Plato have come all things that are still written or 
debated among men of thought.” Intelligent students are en 
thralled by Plato, and their enthusiasm is contagious among 
those less gifted. Each year some read beyond the dialogues 
assigned; a few purchase copies of the complete translation; 
and young alumni have returned with accounts of acquaintances 
in office or factory whom they have made interested in Plato. 
May not Plato, thus presented to a fit and not too few 
audience, stimulate again a rebirth of classical thought?” 

The point we are specially interested in throughout 
this note, is the bald conclusion that, if classical thought 
has not had in the past its due influence on young 
America, the fault is, to some extent, our own. Fletcher, 
Cooper, Pritchard—all lay the finger on one sore spot: 
we are apt to undervalue young people’s powers of 
literary appreciation. Human nature being what it is, 
it should be one of our pedagogical axioms that every 
boy or girl in high school and college is naturally re- 
sponsive to the charms of literature. A little more 
optimism in rating young minds would brighten our 
classes and engender a lasting love for the classics. 


1 Virgil: Aeneid VI, edited with Introduction and Commentary 
z. ad Frank Fletcher; Oxford University Press, 1941. Price 

1.25. 

2 See Lane Cooper, Plato: Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and Sym- 
posium, with passages from the Republic and the Laws. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction and Prefatory Notes. 
Oxford University Press: 1938. , 

3 See the author’s contribution to “Comment and Conjecture 
on Plato,” Classical Weekly, April 13, 1942; p. 221. 


St. John’s College at Annapolis, founded as King 
William’s School in 1696, and chartered as St. John’s 
College in 1784, stands formally dedicated, since 1937, 
to what is known as The Great Books Movement. We 
doubt whether any American institution of higher 
learning has ever received so much publicity in its 
first five years. St. John’s College has been the subject 
of comment good and bad, of praise and blame, of 
admiration mild and wild, of criticism reasonable and 
unfair. The latter, it seems to us, is partly traceable 
to writers in magazines of the popular type, who allowed 
their enthusiasm to run away with their reason. 


No one doubts but that the core idea of the Great 
Books Movement is, fundamentally, sound. Great books 
means Great Thinkers, and no one can object to their 
being made the basis of a truly liberal culture. In fact, 
it is one of the glories of St. John’s College to have 
called attention, in this dramatic way, to the need 
of going back to the world’s greatest thinkers if genuine 
culture is to be saved for this banausic age. It could, 
we are sure, deliver no more stinging rebuke to those 
ultra-modern, illiberal tendencies so loudly voiced in 
these latter days, tendencies which gnaw at the very 
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foundations of culture. For all that, the Great Books 
Movement is bound to meet with obstacles in its 
career. For ourselves, we find it difficult to believe that 
the one-year study of four languages will give the 
solid linguistic training envisaged. A further ground for 
wonder is the plethora of not only good but extremely 
difficult things offered to the immature. 


But be this as it may, it is with genuine pleasure 
that we call attention to the Report presented by Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, President of St. John’s College, to 
the Visitors and Governors of the School, in July 1942. 
Here at last we are on safe ground in judging the 
merits of the Annapolis Plan; here at last we have an 
official statement of the aims and methods of St. John’s 
College. Taking up one bit of criticism after the other, 
Dr. Barr calmly and precisely explains in what sense 
the institution is fulfilling the true aim of all college 
education. Whatever hereafter anybody may wish to 
say about the Great Books Movement ‘across the 
Delaware,’ he must give due consideration to Dr. Barr’s 
substantial Report. From it we quote the closing 
paragraph: 

Liberal education cannot of course be killed as long as human 
beings think. But it can be gravely weakened or postponed 
in a given placa at a given time. What we mean by civilization, 
with its law, its science, its institutions, its arts, is the product 
of the intellectual arts. To fight a war to preserve that product 
without taking measures to recover the arts that produced it 
is to misunderstand a basic fact. It is a fact which the Nazis, 
whom we have come so much to resemble, also misunderstand. 
It is that man was not made to support the social order but 


that the purpose of a good social order, like the purpose of 
liberal education, is to free the soul of man. 


Catullus 65 


Sorrow sits ever at my side, dear friend; 

Sorrow consumes me; from the Muses’ hill 

Tis Sorrow calls me; fades all power and will 
To sing sweet verse; woe’s billows make no end. 
The waves of Lethe I could not defend 

To lave my brother’s feet with ripple chill; 

Beneath the sod he lies, so cold, so still, 
Snatched from my sight; such sorry news I send. 
Brother, no more shall your adventures 

My ears, nor I responsive you address,— 
Shall never see you more, shall only kill 

The weary days of long unhappiness 
By singing of you lovingly until 

The nightingale my rivalry confess. 


Yet, lest you think I do your warnings wrong, 
E’en in the midst of sorrows great as these, 
Culled from the scroll of our Battiades 

I send you, friend, an old, sweet singer’s song. 

Say not of me my memory is not strong, 

That all your words I toss adown the breeze 
E’en as some careless maid who on her knees 
Has held her secret lover’s gift, and long 
Has gazed till she is lost in reveries, 
And finds her mother on a sudden near, 

And, starting up to greet her, fails to seize 
The tell-tale souvenir that, shaken clear, 

Rolls full in view; her faltered greetings freeze, 
Her face goes red, then white, then red with fear. 


University of California Harpy ALEXANDER 


“This century, we have been told, will belong to the 
common man. We may be certain, I believe, that it 
will belong to tyrants, demagogues, and mediocrities, 


_if the schools do not restore to the common man the 


heritage of his culture.”—Walter Lippmann. 
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Ancient Greek and Modern World Democracy 


By JosepH T. Cuark, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


In his timely volume! Professor Agard aims “mere- 
ly to study the human values that were sought and 
realized by Greek democracy, the chief problems that 
it faced, the measure of success and failure that re- 
sulted, the validity of the criticism of its own greatest 
thinkers.” This condensed case-history of Greek de- 
mocracy is, however, introduced and concluded by two 
essays: the first, provocative, the second prophetic. 

The opening chapter, “What Does Democracy 
Mean?,” discusses the essential worth of the human 
person, the stable endowments of our common nature, 
equality of opportunity and hierarchy of talent, the 
ideal of community welfare achieved through group 
effort, the fundamental soundness of popular opinion 
and majority ballot, universal freedom to learn and 
examine truth. All these and other key-tenets of de- 
mocracy are stated accurately and endorsed with shrewd 
prudence. 

The author proceeds to measure carefully the demo- 
cratic ideals and achievements of ancient Greece. Three 
condensed chapters, glimpsing briefly the early origins 
of Greek democratic trends and techniques, lead the 
reader into the central panel of the book: Athens, 
Democracy and Empire. After setting forth the Peri- 
clean ideal of Athenian popular government, Professor 
Agard tests in successive chapters the conformity be- 
tween theory and practice. How much of Pericles’ ideal 
was rhetoric? How much real? The conclusion is, in 
part, that “a still greater civilization might have re- 
sulted from a wider distribution of responsibility, with 
the abilities of women, aliens, and slaves, fully utilized 
and their devotion to the common welfare quickened by 
the conscious participation in the complete life of the 
city.” 

Athenian excursions into the perilous realm of im- 
perialistic diplomacy and aggressive expeditions are sub- 
jected to a keen political and economic analysis. The 
record evokes the comment that Athens’ “greatest mis- 
take lay in not extending the principles of democratic 
self-government throughout her empire, transforming it 
into a Commonwealth of City-States.” 


Athenian art was genuinely “a democratic art. And 
its vitality and progress may fairly be attributed to 
the fact that it served community purposes and was 
constantly appraised by a population interested in it 
and sensitive to it.” This review of the genesis and 
true spirit of Athenian artistic genius is a capital piece 
of work, accurate, skilful, delicate. Athenian reaction 
to the unruly bumptiousness of the New Education is 
recorded fully and explained in terms of popular psychol- 
ogy. The author judges “that the skepticism was a 
healthy thing, indicative of growth, and if it had had 
a peaceful environment in which to function, there is 
every reason to suppose that the Athenian social order 
would have adjusted itself normally to the new edu- 
cation and been the stronger for it.” 

Behind the surface facade of a solemn, conventional- 
ized community drama Professor Agard discovers more 
than incidental traces of loyal and intelligent devotion 
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to democratic ideals. Nowhere does the impersonal 
nemesis of ‘tragic fate’ deny democracy’s first faith in 
“the freedom of the individual and his ability to shape 
his own destiny.” In the progressive development of 
the Theseus-legend, furthermore, one may observe, as 
in a laboratory, the political aspirations of Athens 
emerge and crystallize. He became ultimately a hero 
whom Athens “did not love because he was Theseus; 
he was Theseus because she loved him.” 


Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristotle, 
giants all, are the main critics of Athenian ideals and 
accomplishments in the field of democratic endeavor. 
Of Aristophanes it is said that if he “had taken a stand 
that was more appreciative of the genuine achieve- 
ments of the democracy, if he had concentrated on the 
primary need of Athens to win allies rather than rule 
subject states, his criticism would doubtless have been 
more acceptable and his contribution would have been 
far more valuable.” Demosthenes was “a prophet more 
than a statesman, castigating the Athenian people for 
their apathy and selfishness, but failing to have the even 
temper, objective view and broad human sympathy of 
Solon and Pericles, or the earthy shrewdness of Cleon, 
which would have made him effective as a practical 
politician.” Plato was “much more of a democrat than 
has been usually admitted . . . but in background, 
temperament and conviction Plato was an aristocrat,” 
who preferred stability secured by a few to evolution 
through the cooperation of the many. Aristotle’s bias, 
like Plato’s, “lay in his failure to consider democracy 
as a dynamic organism rather than a static system. 
Many of the elements which Aristotle condemned as 
disorderly were actually the signs of healthy activity, 
and were part of the process whereby the people were 
achieving their education and making social progress.” 
A metaphysician in love with the eternal verities would 
frown with less vigor upon a philosopher’s flair for the 
permanent than Professor Agard seems disposed to do. 
But in the end the conclusions of both would run parallel. 


There is a restrained pathos (of lacrimae rerum 
flavor) in the chapter, “Union Then,” which reports 
in poignant sequence successive Greek attempts to 
institute and implement some form of federated organ- 
ization of City-States. The Amphictyonic League, the 
Delian League, the confederations in the Peloponnesus 
and Boeotia, the congress of Corinth, the union in Chal- 
cidice under the aegis of Olynthus, the Alliance in 
Arcadia, the Aetolian League,—all these are sombre 
monuments in the necropolis of history to the memory 
of an idea that could not live and would not die. The 
pattern of failure is pathetically clear: “a promising 
organization of states, wrecked on the reefs of jealousies 
and ambitions and the lack of foresight and leadership 
to induce enough other cities to join on a cooperative 
basis.” 


During the bleak days when freedom was entombed 
beneath the heels of Macedon and Rome, practical 
philosophies, salvaged from the ruins and tailored by 
Epicurus, Antisthenes, and Zeno, preserved disillusioned 
democrats “who believed in them from a sense of 
futility and gave them a measure of happiness.” Ersatz, 
indeed, but something! 
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The concluding chapter, “Looking Forward,” repeats 
in summary the prima facie discouraging record of 
Greek mistakes and recurrent failures. It requires an 
effort at this point, both honest and courageous, to 
broach the momentous question: Can modern world 
democracy succeed where Greek democracy failed? The 
author replies in substance: We must; we can. We 
must, because “there can be no permanent security for 
free peoples until they organize a community of nations 
wise enough, generous enough, and powerful enough, to 
safeguard and foster their essential liberties.” History 
endorses no other conclusion. Peace can crown no other 
program. We can, because we possess newer and better 
tools for the task: a wider social experience, multiple 
scientific resources, communication systems that annihi- 
late space and time, tried political techniques, and eth- 
ical and religious values of another stamp. The mood 
of tomorrow is optimism. When today’s hot-spot slogans 
and needled propaganda devices pain rather than prick 
the raw nerves of peoples plodding through to the end 
of a persistent global war, Professor Agard’s book will 
still be inspiring intelligent patriotism with historical 
perspective. That is much more than a contribution 
to the war effort. It is a contribution to humanity. 

Since it was inevitable that someone should seize 
upon the obvious comparisons between ancient Greek 
and modern world democracy and proceed to exploit the 
parallelisms, it is a pleasure to note that Professor Agard 
has done the work at once and surpassingly well. His 
prime qualifications for it transcend the level of statis- 
tics and data, and belong to the rarer realm of critical 
appraisal, sympathetic appreciation, and keen, sober 
analysis. His knowledge of the facts is as deep as it is 
wide, his vision is steady and clear, his style precise 
but effortless. Nothing relevant has been omitted; his 
passion for thoroughness has at times, however, led him 
to overload his case with some excess evidence of 
dubious pertinence. Nor has he always remained free 
of the earnest historian’s besetting fallacy, cum hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. If the whole performance seems now 
and again a bit too pat to be instantly convincing, 
it is nevertheless true. 

No one can doubt Professor Agard’s robust confi- 
dence in the ability of men to lift themselves somehow 
by their own bootstraps. If men are once convinced 
and really try, they can carve out with their own 
hands a destiny of peace and prosperity. But there 
is an inherent weakness in this self-reliance. Is authentic 
religion only a faith and not also by necessity a co- 
operative force? If this naturalism be a fault, and so 
I judge it, it is the fault of Erasmus and his humanist 
friends whose enthusiastic efforts helped to keep alive 
the vision of a world which they were, in the last anal- 
ysis, powerless to achieve. Professor Agard is, there- 
fore, in good company; but I cannot help but think that, 
if he were also to accept (what Erasmus abandoned) 
the positive advance in social thinking charted in St. 
Paul’s theology of human society, he would be happily 
in a better. 


1 Walter R. Agard, What Democr Meant to the Greeks 
(Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press; 1942. 
Pp. xii and 278. $3.00). 

2 See Professor Agard’s essay, “Public Enterprise in Fifth- 
Century Athens,” THe Buiuetin, XIX, p. 21. 
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The annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, scheduled for April 22-24 
at Chicago, is preparing a program of unusual interest 
to all classical teachers at the present time. “The gen- 
eral theme will be Liberal culture in war time—its con- 
tribution to the war program and the future peace. 
Fifty per cent of the speakers will be outstanding high- 
school teachers, and fifty per cent college men in the 
field of the classics.” By all means “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” See President Dunham’s Editorial in 
The Classical Journal for March. 


The Gauls of Asia Minor’ 


By W. Arnot 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Most of the teachers of the classics assembled here 
have assisted in the classroom when the trichotomy 
performed by Caesar in the opening paragraph of his 
Commentarii de Bello Gallico was re-enacted. The oper- 
ation was usually a painful one, not for Caesar, to be 
sure, nor for the Gauls whose country was trisected, 
but for the youthful aspiring surgeons under your guid- 
ance. By and by your protegés learnt that there were 
Gauls not only in what now is France, but likewise in 
Italy. One or the other of them probably asked the 
question whether the Galatians spoken of in the New 
Testament had any connection with the Gauls of whom 
Caesar speaks. This is one of the questions which will 
be answered in these brief remarks. The sources avail- 
able for a study of this nature are chiefly the works of 
Polybius, Livy, Strabo, and Pausanias. 

It is usually held that the Gauls, like other Aryan 
peoples, came from. some territory north of India, prob- 
ably that traversed by the Oxus river and partly to be 
sought now in the plains of Turkestan. When that 
region began to disgorge its inhabitants, among the first 
ones to leave was the so-called Celtic group. They 
emigrated to go westward. Entering Europe they settled 
in the central and western part of that continent, grad- 
ually occupying a vast territory. Their kings had the 
title Brennus, a word supposed to be derived from a 
root from which has come the Welsh word brenin, mean- 
ing ‘king.’ In 390 B.c. a swarm of Gguls living in northern 
Italy headed by their particular Brennus, overran the 
territory of Rome, captured almost the whole city, 
slaughtered the senators, and nearly seized the Capi- 
toline citadel. 

In 279 B.c., a multitude of Gauls, emanating from 
what now is France, marched eastward. Their Brennus 
again was a warlike, forceful leader. A number of them 
went into northern Greece and plundered and murdered 
to their hearts’ content. Gradually they went further 
south and endeavored to reach Delphi with its rich 
treasures. Here they met a definite setback. As they 
were in the deep defiles close to Delphi a storm broke; 
there was much thunder and lightning, and from the 
heights rocks came rolling down and crushed many in- 
vaders. Defenders on the heights joined in the assault 
and tremendous losses were inflicted on the bewildered 
Gauls. In deep chagrin, feeling keenly the disgrace of 
the retreat which his army had to undertake, Brennus 
committed suicide. The remainder of the army, if it 
did not scatter, went back to northern Greece and joined 
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their countrymen, a large force commanded by Leon- 
norius and Lutarius. The whole mass turned east, 
crossed the Hellespont, and invaded western Asia Minor. 
After bloody battles, the invaders were finally com- 
pelled to settle in a small part of the interior of Asia 
Minor, in a territory watered by the rivers Sangarius 
and Halys. This section was called Galatia. 


Why this form, and not Gallia? The ancient writers 
refer to the Gauls by three names: Keltae, Galatae, 
and Galli. Herodotus (II, 33; IV, 49) uses the word 
Keltae and says they live in the westernmost part of 
Europe, beyond the pillars of Hercules, and in their 
territory the Danube takes its rise. He uses both the 
masculine, Keltoi, and feminine, Keltaz. It has been con- 
jectured that the name was brought to the Greeks by 
the colonists of Marseilles, the ancient Massilia. The 
name Galatae we do not meet until we come to the third 
century B.c., where we find it in the works of Timaeus, 
who was the pet aversion of the historian Polybius. Its 
similarity to Keltai is at once apparent. Pausanias 
writes (I, 3, 5) that somewhat late the custom to call 
them Galatians had won out; he adds that in ancient 
times they had called themselves Celts (Kelti) and had 
been so designated by others. 


The Romans preferred the term Galli to Celti, if we 
may judge by their choice. It is not entirely sure that 
the two words come from the same root, although to 
the superficial observer they seem to be real linguistic 
cousins. One observes with interest that by and by the 
Greeks likewise developed a liking for the shorter form, 
Galli, and hence in later Greek we find the word in this 
form, that is, Galloi. 


The Gauls that settled in Asia Minor were divided 
into three tribes: the Tolistobogii, whose capital was 
Pessinus; the Tectosages occupying the central portion, 
whose capital was Ancyra; and the Trocmi occupying 
the easternmost portion, whose capital had the name 
Tavium. 


The Roman colossus, moving forward irresistibly, con- 
quered these Gauls 189 3.c. Cn. Manlius Vulso was in 
charge of the Roman legions. Nominally, however, the 
Gauls at the time remained a self-governing people. 
In 65 B.c., a Gaul by the name of Deiotarus managed 
to make himself the ruler of all three tribes (Cf. the 
speech of Cicero for Deiotarus). In 36 B.c., Mark 
Antony came into contact with these Gauls or Galatians 
and appointed Amyntas their king. When Amyntas 
died (25 B.c.) the country of the Gauls was joined to 
Lycaonia and a section of Pisidia, and declared, to- 
gether with the territories mentioned, to form a Roman 
province which was given the name Galatia. It was 
not a senatorial but an imperial province, and its gov- 
ernor was a propraetor. 


When these Gauls had come from their old native 
home in western Europe they had brought along their 
old religion, known for its Druidism. It was a religion 
in which there was a proud class of priests and some 
of the rites had cruel, horrible features. Gradually the 
worship of Cybele, often called the mother of the gods, 
was incorporated in it. It has been conjectured that 
the lucrative features in the worship of Cybele, the sale 
of oracles and the collection of alms, may have had an 
attraction for the avaricious Gauls. The service of 
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Cybele, it seems, was centered especially at Pessinus, 
while at Tavium there was a huge bronze statue of 
Zeus, which was the chief object of veneration. At 
Ancyra, however, there was built a temple of white 
marble in honor of the emperor Augustus. It was in this 
temple that there was found the famous Monumentum 
Ancyranum, a copy of the long statement in which 
Augustus describes his accomplishments. You recall that 
the original of this statement was inscribed on bronze 
tablets which were placed in front of Augustus’ Mauso- 
leum in Rome. 


Whether St. Paul ever reached these fierce Gauls is 
a matter of debate, hence also the question whether the 
Epistle to the Galatians is addressed to them. Quite 
widespread is the opinion that the recipients of this 
letter, while living in the Roman province Galatia, were 
not descendants of the Gallic invaders. But the Gauls 
must have been Christianized at an early date. That 
they retained their ancestral language a long time is 
evident from a remark made by St. Jerome, who around 
av. 400 in his Commentary on Galatians, says that 
when he visited Galatia he found that the people were 
still speaking the old language, which, as he says, was 
very much like the language of the Treveri in the Rhine 
region. 

Since many of the old occupants of this territory 
remained in it when the Gauls became its masters, and 
since other people settled there, too, the population was 
and became increasingly mixed. Whoever visits these 
parts of Asia Minor now would have great difficulty 
in determining whether or not the people whom he meets 
are the descendants of the old Gallic warriors. As an 
instance of a migration which transplanted a people 
from its ancestral country into another region far away, 
the settlement of the Gauls in Asia Minor will always 
retain its fascination for the students of history. 

After the Gauls, as related before, had been thorough- 
ly defeated and shut up in a special territory they did 
not at once turn to peaceful pursuits, but still partici- 
pated in wars when occasion arose. Among the small 
countries of Asia Minor strife and armed conflict were 
almost an everyday occurrence, and the Gauls were 
often called on by one or the other of the princes to 
assist him in subduing an opponent. Naturally they 
were paid for such services. We remember that during 
the Middle Ages the Swiss, brave people that they were, 
found lucrative employment in the armies of kings and 
dukes, hiring themselves out to the highest bidder. A 
course quite similar the Gauls pursued, though they 
acted collectively while the Swiss acted individually. 


As to the clash between the Romans and the Gauls 
of Asia Minor, one must remember that the conflict 
was not due to this that the Gauls of their own accord 
challenged the power of Rome expanding in the Orient, 
but came about through an alliance of the Gauls with 
an enemy of Rome. When after his defeat in 191 B.c. 
Antiochus the Great again opposed the Roman eagle 
he included in his army a detachment of troops that 
he had obtained from the Gauls. It will be recalled 
that in the battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.) the legions of 
Rome again triumphed over him. When the Romans 
heard of the role the Gauls had played in this campaign 
they naturally declared them to be their enemies. It 
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gave them a good excuse for attacking the Gallic com- 
munity in the interior of Asia Minor. Only one cam- 
paign was needed for overcoming the resistance of the 
Gauls. They found out to their sorrow that alliances 
often lead to disaster. 

As to the country of the Gauls, we are told that it 
consisted of fertile plains and pleasant hillsides afford- 
ing abundant pastures for cattle and sheep. The country 
was well watered and the climate agreeable. An un- 
known old geographer called it provincia optima sibi 
sufficiens. By and by a lively commerce was carried 
on; Greeks and Jews came there for trading, a highway 
traversed the territory from the East to the West, and 
according to the ancient writers there was much traffic 
on that road. By that time the warlike spirit had cooled, 
the love of conflict had become less ardent, and the 
energy of the race had been turned to peaceful pursuits. 

At the same time we are told that some of the old 
Gallic traits survived. On the one hand these people 
continued to be alert, ready, quick to learn, prompt when 
called on to act, willing to receive new ideas, full of 
zeal in the search for knowledge. On the other hand, 
it is said, they remained rather quarrelsome, unreliable 
in their friendships, now and then given to perfidy, too 
ready to drop an undertaking if it appeared difficult, 
easily discouraged and disheartened, always ready for 
a change. Fickleness, instability, and levity went hand 
in hand with much that was admirable. 

To advert once more to the question whether physical 
characteristics have survived, I might say that some 
scholars think that as one visits the old Galatian terri- 
tory in Asia Minor one can still find evidence showing 
that the ancestors of the inhabitants were actually of 
Celtic origin. A Frenchman by the name of Texier 
wrote in 1841, “Without seeking to give vent to one’s 
imagination, one recognizes at times, especially among 
the shepherds, types which correspond marvelously 
with certain tribes of our French provinces. One sees 
more blond hair in Galatia than in any other part of 
Asia Minor. The square heads and blue eyes recall the 
characteristics of the population in western France.” 
On account of the mixed character of the population 
which gradually resulted, one wonders whether Texier’s 
observations can have much value. 

To the rubric of fanciful conjecture we must assign, 
likewise, the theory of some German writers a hundred 
years ago (for instance, Wieseler and Olshausen) who 
quite definitely claim a Teutonic origin for these Gauls. 
One argument on which they rely, based on the report 
of St. Jerome that the language of these people was like 
that of the Treveri, who by these scholars are said to 
have been a German tribe, seems rather untenable. 
Tacitus without a doubt looks upon the Treveri as being 
of the race of the Belgians who were Celts, and his 
statement must stand till proved false (Hist. IV, 73). 

Though in my brief remarks I have merely scratched 
the surface of the subject, I trust what I have said has 
drawn the attention of all of us to interesting facts 
which we may well mention to students of Caesar, thus 
enhancing their acquaintance with the ancient world 
and their conception of the importance of classical 
studies. 


1 Paper read at the First Institute for Teachers of Latin, held 
at St. Louis University in the summer of 1940. 
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